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and deserted village in the vicinity. Such, at least, 
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is the opinion of some persons. Mr. Thompson and 


myself were taken by a guide whom we obtained 
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distant, where the remains of an ancient village 
may be seen, which the guide seems to have re- 
garded as the original Cana. There is another 
place to the north of this, which bears the name 
of Cana. It is situated within the limits of the 
large plain of Buttauf. This place is some six or 
seven miles distant from Kefr Cana. Only a few 
remains of buildings are now seen there. We in- 
tended to have gone to this ancient and decayed 
place, but our guide, professing to be ignorant of 
its situation, and being quite unwilling to attempt 
to find it, we gave up our purpose. The place last 
named was visited by our learned countryman, Dr. 
Robinson, who gives reasons which are worthy of 
much consideration, in favour of the supposition 
that the Cana of Buttauf is the true Cana of the 
Gospels. 

A few of these questions remain to be settled by 
time and further inquiries. The resident people 
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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 186.) 
Galilee, city of Nazareth, May 30, 1853. 

We left Tiberias on our way to “Cana of Gali- 
lee” and the city of Nazareth. Ascending the lofty 
hill to the west of the city, we took a last view of 
} the distant Safed, of the plain of Genessareth, of 
the desolate sites of Chorazin and Bethsaida, and 
j of the lake and its mountains. About noon we 
reached Cana—known to the inhabitants at the 
present time under the name of Kefr Cana. Pass- 
ing through the village, which covers a portion of 
asmall hill, we stopped for the purposes of rest 
and refreshment in a grove of olive trees at a little 
distance, This grove is on the side of the hill. A 
small brook, from which the village is supplied with 
water, flowed at a short distance below us. 

It was at this village, if the common tradition is 
acorrect one, that the Saviour performed the mi- 
racle of converting water into wine. And hence 
the brook or fountain which I have mentioned is 
an object of interest with travellers, as having fur- 
ished the water which was thus miraculously 
changed. 

The place of this remarkable miracle is called in 
the Scriptures, “ Cana of Galilee,” in order to dis- 
tinguish it from another Cana near the Mediter- 
ranean, and within the limits of the tribe of Asher. 
There are other circumstances in addition to its 
name, which aid in some degree in indicating its 
locality. When the son of a certain nobleman at 
Capernaum was healed, the Saviour was at this 
place. The nobleman came to Cana, and desirous 
that Jesus should visit his son at his own residence, 
he besought him that he “ would come down.” And 
again it is said of the nobleman in his return to 

apernaum, “As he was now going down, his ser- 
vants met him, and told him, saying, thy son liveth.” 
We found that these expressions correspond well 
With the situation of Cana as compared with that 
ofCapernaum ; the site of the latter place being, in 
ts relative position, much lower. It does not ap- 
peat that there are many references to Cana in 
early ecclesiastical writers. It is mentioned, how- 
ever, by St. Jerome in a letter to one of his friends 
by the name of Marcella, as a place known in his 
lime, and as being “ near to Nazareth ;”’—expres- 
fons which also harmonize well with the locality 
of this village, 

, And yet it is possible, I suppose, that Kefr Cana 


aut naar bew village, which has taken|separating to the distance of half a mile. The east- 
ace 


of the “sacred places,” as they are called, seem to 
have decided in favour of the Cana which is nearest 
to Nazareth. It was natural that we should take 
much interest in this place, notwithstanding the 
doubts which attach to it. We were shown, ac- 
cordingly, into the small but neat church, erected 
over the traditionary place where the Saviour per- 
formed his first miracle. Like the other churches 
of Palestine, both Greek and Catholic, it is adorned 
with a number of paintings, which, however, are of 
no especial merit. We saw here also, in the in- 
terior of the building, and arrayed in a row on the 


they are regarded here as having some connection 
with the miracle, we could obtain no information 
which would be entitled to reliance. Large jars of 
this kind, some of them whole and others broken, 
were seen by us in the fields of this village and in 
the vicinity of its houses; just as we had seen in 
other places the scattered and broken fragments of 
columns. 

Resuming our journey, we went from Cana to 
Nazareth. Before reaching Nazareth, and at about 
two miles’ distance, we passed a small, secluded 
village on our right,—beautified by its fountain 
and trees. There were many people at the fountain, 
watering their flocks and camels. This is probably 
the place which has sometimes been mentioned by 
travellers under the name of Raneh. 

We approached the city of Nazareth over the hill, 
which lays to the south of it. It was from the sum- 
mit of this hill that we obtained our first view. Im- 
mediately below us was a basin or low sunken val- 
ley, running in a north-east direction. 


the eastern and western sides were lofty hills, ap- 



















, and which bears the name of some older|ern hill is partially cultivated. The city of Nazareth 


is directly opposite on the rocky slope of the hill 
on the western side. The deep valley, the preci- 
pitous rocks, the city, the hills, the lofty sycamores, 


at the village, to a rocky hill, a mile and a half|the groves of olives, the green grassy spots upon 


which the flocks of goats and sheep repose, formed 
a wild but variegated and romantic picture which 
is not often seen. 

At the base of the southern hill, and on the west- 
ern side of the valley, we pitched our tents under 
the shade of some tall sycamore trees. A little 
below the place of our tents there is a fountain, 
which flows through the valley towards the plain 
of Esdraelon. Many persons, chiefly young women, 
were almost constantly passing and repassing with 
water-jars on their heads. The fountain is called 
Mary’s fountain, in memory of the mother of the 
Redeemer ; and it is certainly a reasonable suppo- 
sition, when we remember the customs of the coun- 
try, that she often came to its waters in company 
with the “child Jesus.” The fountain cannot have 
changed its position, and the customs of the coun- 
try are the same that existed at that time. 

The city, which is surrounded by walls, is at a 


and christians in Palestine, who have the control |little distance, occupying in all probability the pre- 


cise place where it stood in the time of Christ. Bare, 
frowning rocks tower above it. To the top of these 
rocks we did not go; but it is said that their sum- 
mit, rising some fifteen hundred feet above the sea, 
furnishes a very extensive prospect, reaching from 
the Jordan on the one side to the Mediterranean 
on the other. In the depths of the valley below 
the city, which is watered by the fountain of Mary, 
are gardens and groves of olive and fig-trees. Such 
is the place where the Saviour spent the greater 
part of his life. It is a place which is almost en- 
tirely secluded from the world; and thus is pecu- 


side of the wall, a number of large water-jars made |liarly fitted for the growth of a pure and contem- 
of stone, and capable of holding from ten to twelve|plative mind. In natural beauty, however, not- 
gallons each. Of the history of these jars, although | withstanding its great seclusion, it is one of the 


bright and lovely places of the earth. In historical 
interest it is second only to Bethlehem ‘and Jeru- 
salem. 

We reached this interesting place on the after- 
noon of Saturday, and remained there over the 
Sabbath. Soon after our arrival I left our tent, 
and went into the city. In going through the 
streets, I was cheered by the open and friendly 
countenances of many of the people,—all strangers 
to me,— and yet I could not feel that the heart was 
entirely a stranger. The name of Jesus, operating 
by the inspirations of confidence and love, consti- 
tutes the world into a family. And little does he 
know of the power of that wonderful name who 
has not experienced in himself a growth and ex- 
pansion of the affections,—such as can place the 
ties of humanity and of a common salvation above 
the differences of situation, history and language. 
Mohammedans are found here; but the large ma- 
jority of the inhabitants, estimated to be four thou- 


It connects|sand in number, are christians,—chiefly Roman 
in that direction with the great valley or plain of|Catholics and members of the Greek church,— 
Esdraelon. The eye could easily and accurately |together with some Maronites. Differing from those 
survey it for the distance of more than a mile. On|whom I saw around me in various incidents of si- 


tuation and of religious belief, it was natural not- 


proaching each other at the base, but gradually| withstanding, that I should feel a new impulse of 


ratitude and love to God—a new strength of the 
onds of the common relationship existing between 
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man and man—when I met for the first time with|tempted to speak in these meetings, and as I kept 
groups of men, women and children within the cir- |/ow, with an eye single to the honour of Truth, 1 felt 
cuit of the hills which constituted the earthly home| peace and inward strength to increase from time to 


of our common Sayiour. 


One of the principal edifices of the present city |to matters in meetings for discipline, to take heed 
is the Franciscan or Latin convent, which is en-|that their own spirits do not prompt thereto, and 
It is on 
the eastern or lower side of the city, as it slopes|in season from a pure heart is precious, and fre- 
down from the western hill, and not far from a 
steep descent into the lowest part of the valley. 
Within the walls of the convent is the church of 
the Annunciation, occupying the traditional place 
On the Sabbath 
I went there at the hour of worship. The interior 
of the church, which seemed to me a well-built and 
in some respects a rich and costly edifice, is adorned 
with paintings, and hung with drapery. Many |this inward humble state, the labour is felt to be 
people, decent in dress, and quiet and serious in 
The place itself, in- 
dependently of the utterance of religious truth and 
of the methods of worship, could hardly fail to ex- 
cite sentiments of religious recollection and homage. 

We were shown in another place, at a little dis- 
tance from the convent, a small chapel, which is|guided in judgment. 
said to occupy the site of the workshop in which |minding that excellent exhortation, ‘Be ye stead- 
In an- 
other part of the city, and under the roof of a|the Lord.’ 
small chapel, we were conducted to a large piece of|I bless the name of the Lord through his beloved 
rock, twelve feet long by about nine in breadth,— 
which derives its interest from the ancient tradi- 
tion that it had been used by our Saviour and his 
disciples as a table from which they ate, both be- divine life, and was favoured strongly to desire the 


closed with walls, and is strongly built. 


where Joseph and Mary resided. 


appearance, were assembled. 


Joseph pursued his trade as a carpenter. 


fore and after his resurrection. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 


In taking a survey of our religious Society, we 
see there is a general want of judges and counsel- 
lors, and qualified members to fill the various sta- 
tions in the church, which require experience, from 
being taught in the school of Christ. Those of this 
description are brought under religious concern to 
support the testimonies and discipline of the church, 
both in and out of our meetings for business. This 
concern arises from the operation of the Spirit of| 


\time. Itis good for all who are concerned to speak | 


to mind the time when to speak fitly ; for a word 


quently prevents debates instead of ministering con- 
tention. And when they have spoken to business, 
they should turn inward to feel whether the pure 
Truth owns them, and in that rest, without an over- 
anxious care whether it succeeds at that time or 
not. So Friends will be preserved from being 
lifted up, because their service is immediately 
jowned, or if it should be rejected or slighted, in 


the Lord’s. 

“It is a great favour that the Lord is pleased to 
cover his children with his pure fear, and to array 
their souls with the garment of humility, that they 
may stand in his presence with acceptance, waiting 
to be taught of his ways, and in meekness to be 
These feel the necessity of 


fast, immovable, always abounding in the work of 
In a degree of reverent thankfulness, 


Son, that according to my measure, I know what I 
now write; it was a time of growing with me, I 
rarely passed a day without feeling the incomes of 


sincere milk of the holy Word, that in humility I 
might grow thereby in substance.” 

It is not probable that members will be properly 
placed in stations requiring religious weight and 
experience, unless they show, by putting their hand 
to the plough, that the Lord’s preparing power is 





at work, stirring in them as in the camp of Dan, 
and leading them into his service, to give counsel and 
true judgment inthe church. This has small begin- 
nings, and by obeying the gentle intimations of 
Truth, speaking a word in season in meetings for 
discipline, a growth is experienced, evidence is 


yiven that such are baptized by the one Spirit, and 
Truth, which binds them, in the fear of the Lord, |& te cian acs auc eae ed 


conscientiously to maintain the order of the Soci- 
The 
cause of the difficulty in procuring men and women | 
fearing God, and hating covetousness, to fill the| 
vacant stations, is the love of the world, their hearts | 
being filled with other things than a fervent exer- | 
cise for performing their religious duties. All such | 
sustain great loss, in their want of growth in grace, | 
and real usefulness in the Society, and the com-| 
paratively few in some meetings, who are given up 
to serve the Lord, often mourn for the desolation | 
among us, and the apprehension that these testi- 
monies, and the order and government of the 
church may fall to the ground for want of right 
From the account given by John 


ety under the direction of the great Head. 


supporters. 


unity with them, and a travail of soul for their 
|preservation and right advancement, will be felt by 
more experienced brethren and sisters. In this 
way the body edifies itself in love, and faith, and 
a succession of living members are brought up in 
the church, and the rule of its adorable Head is 
known in the midst of them. Let none doubt the 
Lord’s continued regard for his people, but reject- 
ing the unlawful love of lawful and unlawful things, 
seek unto Him, and he will lead them into increas- 
ing love to his cause, and the prosperity and en- 
largement of Zion. 





and prouder heads. Even young husbands accom. 
pany their wives, to insist upon their despoilin 

themselves, for a trifling consideration, of their beay. 
tiful heads of hair. Twenty francs is the highest 
price which is given for the richest head of hair 
and a majority of the damsels part with their locks 
for a tenth part of that. 

The singular market is held in the open street, 
and attracts crowds of curious as well as interested 
persons. Girls are seen to be sheared in publie, 
while others are waiting their turns, with their ca 
in their hands, and their long hair combed out and 
hanging down to their waists. The shearers ate 
men as well as women. Some of our fair readers 
will conclude that this must be a degrading scene, 
But how else could the stock of wigs and frizettes, 
and bands, and top pieces, and curls, which is 
needed to prop up the tottering beauty of the sex, 
be supplied? ‘ons of black silken hair, sheared 
in the manner above described, from the heads of 
the peasant damsels of the south of France, are 
imported into this country annually. 

There are fairs in other places in the south of 
France and in Brittany, where adventurous virtu- 
osos buy up and shear the crops of the fair-haired 
damsels. At first blush, it would seem that female 
vanity would effectually prevent such a traffic as 
this; but cupidity and indolence are stronger pas- 
sions than vanity, and fashion even lends its aid to 
this singular custom of parting with the finest orna- 
ment to the person which nature affords. 

In Brittany, particularly, where the finest and 
most silken black hair is procured, it is the universal 
fashion, from childhood upwards, to wear caps so 
close as completely to conceal the hair. The pea- 
sant girls there have particularly fine hair, and in 
the greatest abundance. It is so common as not 
to be a mark of beauty ; and the people are morally 
incapable of appreciating it as intrinsically beauti- 
ful and attractive. 

Music, Whistling and Singing. 

Man is distinguished from other creatures by his 
voice; and by varying the breath with the motion 
of the tongue and lips, that voice is made to con- 
vey ideas and thoughts to his fellow creatures. As 
he was created to glorify his Maker, the use of his 
voice should be directed to promote his glory among 
men, whether in things natural or spiritual, that 
is of this life, or that which is tocome. Music, as 
now commonly used, and whistling and singing, 
have no such tendency ; but rather divert the mind 
from what it ought to be employed about, and are 
therefore a waste of precious time, for which man 
must be accountable. If this were enough regarded, 
instead of music, whistling, and singing merry, 
foolish and profane songs, many would have occa- 
sion to lament and weep for their mis-spent time. 





A Human Hair Fair—The Boston Courier 
says:—Very few of our readers, probably, ever 


Churchman of his experience, it is plain how coun- |heard or imagined such a thing, as a human hair 


sellors and judges, and pillars have been prepared. 
He says, “I loved to attend religious meetings, 
especially those for discipline, and it was clearly 
shown me, that all who attend those meetings 
should wait in great awfulness, to know the imme- 
diate presence of Christ, the head of the church, to 
give them an understanding what their several 
services are, and for ability to answer his requir- 
ings; for it is by his light and spirit that the Lord’s 
work is to be done with acceptance; and none 


fair. Few perhaps, ever thought of inquiring into 
the source of the beautiful tresses which are scen 
every day in the windows of the hair-dressers. We 
are reminded, however, by a late French paper, 
that this is the season of the annual fair at Morlaas, 
in the Lower Pyrences, in France. Morlaas is 
near the city of Pau, and it is from a Pau journal 
that we derive some account of the fair the present 
season. 

The hair-dealers were crowding into the place 


should presume to speak or act without its motion /from all points—from Toulouse, and even Bor- 


and direction. 


sensible Friends. 


They who act and speak without 
it, often darken counsel, mislead the weak, and 
expose their own folly, to the burthen and grief of 
It was in great fear that I at- 


deaux; and the young peasant girls of the neigh- 
bourhood, famous for their fine and abundant heads 
of hair, were flocking into the market like sheep, 
to be shorn of their locks for the adornment of other 





I leave this as a caution to parents, to beware of 
indulging their dear children in anything that may 
impress their tender minds with a desire after 
music, or other improper diversions ; but that in- 
stead thereof, by living in the pure fear of the 
Lord, and near the Spirit of truth in their own 
hearts, they may, by example and precept, direct 
the minds of their offspring to attend to the voiee 
of Him who called Samuel in days of old, and re- 
mains to be the Teacher of bis people in this age 
may his holy Name be magnified forever and ever: 
—J. Churchman, 


$< 


One of the finest sights in the world is a Chris- 
tian at the end of a long course with an unsullied 
reputation; his hair may be white, but his leaf # 
green.—Jay,. 
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From the Farm and the Fireside. | tical in regard tosuch an opinion. If they possess 

“The Poultry Yard.” naught of what is usually termed reason, they have 

The domestic turkey, in some important respects, |a kind of cunning much resembling it. The hen 
isthe most valuable bird that has place in the turkeys are noted for stealing away their nests; 
farmer's poultry yard. “It is large, comely in ap-|and, if they do it, no little difficulty is experienced 
nee, and its flesh furnishes to the epicure one|in finding the place of concealment. If you follow 
of our richest dainties. To the careful observer its|them, the probability is, should they perceive your 
habits are interesting, although somewhat eccentric ; intentions, they will lead you in a wrong direction, 
| | and, what is greatly in its favour, the more wejor will wander about for hours, till you become 
aady these habits, the more we are pleased with it. wearied out and leave them, when they will imme- 
There is one trait in the male that is never unob- {diately go and deposit their eggs. On one occa- 


as usual seemed delighted with their breakfast. 
There was a complete scramble among them, old 
and young, apparently to see who would get most. 
All at once the gobbler did not like the taste of it. 
He suddenly suspended operations, first twisting 
his head half way round to take a more careful 
view of it with his right eye, then the other way to 
scrutinize the suspected grain with the left eye. 
This was repeated several times with as much nai- 
vete as the school boy will look through a piece of 
smoked glass to observe the shadow of an approach- 


grved. His shouts of exultation when surrounded 
by his female eompanions, and when calling to- 

r their broods of young, may sometimes be 
heard nearly a mile. It is wonderful to observe, 
how the little progeny will respond to his voice, if 
ata distance of twenty or thirty rods in the rear, 
asled by him in their daily explorations for food, 
and especially at the close of the day, when re- 
turning for repose at their usual place of spending 
the night. It cannot be denied, however, that in 
this latter respect, turkeys are deficient in punc- 
tuslity, and not unfrequently are overtaken by 
night before reaching home. If so, they make an 
excampment wherever they may happen to be. 
Bat this is not the result of indifference to home, 
win the case of the tipler and the gambler, so 
much as to a defect in the science of geometry, not 
rmembering how far they have wandered from it, 
or to a deficiency of astronomical observation, not 
having observed how rapidly time had sped. 

The well fed male turkey, especially if rendered 
social by a numerous family of female attendants, 
isavery important character about the homestead. 
No one attracts more notice than his lordship. 
Noone is more tenacious of his rights, or more 
complacent in the enjoyment of them. He is an 
original character truly; but has numerous imita- 


tors. The incessant pompous display of his plum- | 


age has ever been deemed an appropriate counter- 


| part of the human being who struts and seeks, by 
| ostentatious exhibitions of exterior embellishment, 
| to attract attention beyond any claims founded on 


intrinsic merit. We cannot fail to be amused on 
seeing either of these animals of the masculine gen- 
der thus struggling for the ascendancy ; but we 
cherish less respect for the one in broadcloth than 
his prototype in feathers. Indeed, the latter, al- 
though not celebrated for his mental endowments, 
possesses more intelligence than is usually attri- 
buted to him; and, moreover, as the representative 
of his family, occupies no inferior rank in respecta- 


+ bility or the elements of being useful. He is led 


by instinct, if not by reason, to be a pattern of de- 


| Yotion to the safety of the community of which he | 
| isthe legitimate head. 


He watches over the tur- 
key chicks with the assiduity of the most faithful 
shepherd when guarding his flocks. He will never 
leave them; and is apparently unmindful of his 


| OWN wants, so long as they require his watchful 


tare. On one occasion a flock of forty odd, more 
than half-grown young turkeys, with the old ones, 
Were overtaken by night before reaching home. 
The consequence was they roosted on the fence 
adjoining our corn field. In the night, eight of the 
young brood were killed, by we know not what, 
aud dropped on the ground. For hours in the 


morning the living ones remained on the spot| They apparently do know it from instinct. 


around those that had been killed, the gobbler and 
his mates making the most piteous lamentation, till 
We were thus drawn thither. For a long period 











































sion, it became apparent, that a favourite hen of 
ours, daily left the yard by flying over the fence, 
to visit her nest. It was usually about eleven 
o’clock in the morning, and after being absent an 
hour or two, would return and join the flock. Her 
direction was through an adjacent wheat field in a 
line apparently as straight as could be drawn by a 
land surveyor. This we noticed for’ several days 
|in succession. Her course was always in the same 
|beaten track. Every now and then she would stop, 
reach upwards her head, and look round, to see if 
she was observed. At length we concluded to fol- 
low her, at a distance of thirty rods or so, keeping 
behind the apple trees; but after a while she caught 
a glimpse of us, and although at such a distance, 
and the wheat was more than two feet in height, 
she turned about and came back nearly in the 
same path, and without enabling us to be the wiser 
for our labour. This we did several times with 
similar results, and at last gave up the attempt. 
Those whose metaphysics wil not allow them to 
\eredit this turkey with the possession of reason, 
|will do us a favour by telling us what we should 
call it. 

When they are setting, though in concealment, 
unless at a great distance from home, they will 
daily, or once in two days, leave their nests, and 
return to the one accustomed to feed them, if to be 
found, asking for their accustomed allowance, as 
plainly as close and continued pursuit and beseech- 
ing looks will enable them to do so. When they 
receive it, their departure will be speedy; but, if 
you follow them, especially in the early period of 
their incubation, they will be likely to beguile you 
as they had previously done. 

Turkeys, too, have a language known and un- 
derstood among themselves, as well as their owners 
understand written language. It may not be He- 
brew, or Greek, or Dutch, or Esquimaux, but it 
answers their own purpose. It cannot be as ex- 
tensive as that of the Chinese, the whole of which 
‘cannot be learned in the lifetime of man; but, by 


ing eclipse of the sun’s disc. Quickly his gobbler- 
ship became satisfied that something was wrong 
about the corn; this mould might be poison from 
the apothecary shop for aught he knew; it might 
have been prepared to kill the villainous rats, and 
by accident given to the honest turkeys—possibly 
thought he; at any rate he deemed caution a pri- 
mary canon in his code, and resolved to give the 
alarm. He did so by one of his peculiar sounds, 
or words, which have not been translated into the 
English language, holding up his head, and look- 
ing as wise as a bronze statue of Confucius. Anon 
the old ladies, like other old ladies, rarely second 
and ordinarily in advance of their lords temporal 
in espying mischief, stopped eating, held up their 
heads, and repeated the same signal of danger. All 
then, old and young, stopped eating, and held up 
their heads, apparently asking what was the mat- 
ter. Gobbler now again turned his head this way 
and that way, first to inspect the corn with one 
eye and then with the other, for them to see. They 
all did the same, with as much accuracy as a bat- 
talion of soldiers will go through Steuben’s Manual 
Exercise, under the command of their colonel. In 
five or ten minutes they all disappeared, without 
eating another atom. Lucky would it be for pa- 
rents, although unlucky for doctors and grave-dig- 
gers, if our own children would as readily give heed 
to our cautions, when we tell them not to eat plum 
cake and sweet-meats. 

A few incidents may be related illustrative of 
the fidelity of the gobbler in watching over the 
young brood. Our own practice is the common 
one, in a few days after the process of hatching is 
completed, to put the hens into a large coop or pen, 
of a rod or two in extent, with one side at least 
like a pale fence, to admit egress and ingress of the 
chicks while their mothers, naturally great gossips, 
are restrained from long peregrinations too toil- 
some and hazardous for the tender offspring. On 
the outside and in the immediate vicinity of the 
pen, the gobbler spends his days in becoming assi- 


it, young and old of a turkey community will learn 
to communicate their thoughts to each other in far 
‘less time than small children in an infant school 
will learn the elements of our vernacular dialect. 
By a particular word—to them it is a word—or 
|whistle, or sound uttered by one of the elder mem- 
\bers of the flock, particularly if by the gobbler, 
should there be fifty of them, all will stop feeding, 
and look up to learn what is wanted. This will 


| 
| 


the old ladies, should discover a hawk a mile dis- 
tant in the air. How do turkeys know the charac- 
ter of those Goths and Vandals of the feathered 
races, till they shall have experienced their ravages? 
Per- 
sons wiser than ourselves may answer the question. 
We cannot. 

We feed our poultry mostly on Indian corn. Two 


afterwards, they were not seen to go near the place | years ago, some of our seed corn for soiling pur- 
of this calamity; but, daily went in an opposite| poses, which had been soaked, and was left in the 


direction, which previously they had not done. 


tis frequently said that turkeys are very stupid. 
¢ formerly thought so; but on being more ac-|scattering it on the ground among the turkeys, as 


barrel, became a little mouldy. One morning we 
took a peck measure partly filled, and commenced 













than of their pent up mothers. 


be invariably done, if the old gentleman or one of 


duities to the infant family, and his nights in 
roosting upon it or close by it. Quickly does it 
happen, that they become more fond of his society, 
As soon as his 
supremacy over them is well understood, and 
their strength admits of it, he will abduct them, 
no one can guess how far. It is amusing to see 
how faithfully the male turkey, when thus the sole 
guardian of his children, will seek to provide them 
with food, and to protect them from injury. In 
the night and in stormy weather he spreads over 
them his broad wings; and if a hawk is seen, the 
same is done to shelter them from his marauding 
descent upon them; if they have become too large 
to be thus sheltered, they collect around him as 
close as possible, while his gorgeous crest rises 
above them, not more captivating and alluring to 
an enemy than the expressive banner which floats 
in the breeze over the well-mounted and strongly 
manned fort. 

We annex the following anecdote of a gobbler 
in Rhode Island, of recent occurrence, not very 
dissimilar in character to what we have often seen 


quainted with them have become somewhat scep-|we had frequently done before with dry corn. Alljourselves. The Providence Post is voucher for the 
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on the farm of Paris Mathewson, in Johnson, re- 
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solved on a revolution in turkeyism. Accordingly,|ing him to be willing to co-operate with that Divine 


he drove from the nest one of his better halves,|help which, if rightly sought after by him, would be 
extended, whereby ability would be received to 
ties of incubation himself. The duties were so well|undeceive the people—again reminding him that 
performed, that 18 young turkeys duly made their|the deceiver and deceived were all one in the sight 
of God; and that it continued my firm belief, if 
the Almighty had one vial of his wrath more pow- 
erful than another, it would be poured out on 
those who thus deceived the people, whether ac- 
tively or passively engaged therein. 
believed I meant well; and that he commended my 
principles, but he could not say he thanked me for 


where there were 21 eggs, and performed the du- 


appearance. Nor was this all. He became so 
pleased with the female cares of domestic life, that 
he spurned all interference from the gentler sex. 
When his own brood was fairly out of the shell, 
and finding that others of the household had been 
occupied in the same labour, so that there were in 
all 67 young turkeys to be taken care of, he deter- 
mined to have undivided dominion in the domestic 
realms of turkeydom. This he did by turning the 
entire female fraternity out of doors, and taking 
the entire care of the nursery upon himself. The 
Post did not inform the reader whether this was a 
mere freak of oddity or eccentricity, or was designed 
to test the philosophy of the expurgated members 
of the family, who might have had a convention 
in regard to female rights. 


a oe 


Thomas Shillitoe. 

Respecting a visit to the Catholic Bishop of 
Kilkenny, Thomas Shillitoe says, ‘ On our arrival 
at the house, we were ordered up stairs, where 
the bishop received us with great civility, ushered 
us into a room, brought me a chair, placing it 
opposite to a sofa on which he took his seat. My 
companions taking seats also, we dropped into si- 
lence, which I broke by saying, a visit had been 
paid to the drinking houses in Kilkenny, which I 
supposed he had been acquainted with, to which he 
replied, Well.’ I observed that in performing this 
visit, my fears and the various reports I had heard, 
were fully confirmed, that the laity profess to be- 
lieve the clergy have full power to forgive their sins; 
adding, the people may be so deceived as to believe 
the priest has this power; but that I did not be- 
lieve it possible the clergy could believe it them- 
selves. Therefore, as their superior, to whom the 
people were taught to look up for counsel, I desired 
he would seek to the Almighty for help, and as he 
valued his own precious soul, as ability was afforded 
him, endeavour to turn the minds of the people 
from man unto God and Christ Jesus, who onl 
can forgive sins; otherwise he would incur a load 
of condemnation too heavy for him to bear in the 
great day of account, when the deceiver and de- 
ceived would be all one in the sight of God, whe- 
ther actively or passively deceiving the people. 
That at times when considering the subject, it was 
my belief that if the Almighty had one vial of 
wrath more powerful than another, it would be 
poured out upon those who thus deceived the peo- 
ple. Here I closed for the present. He manifested 
great confusion, shutting his eyes, as not being able 
to look me in the face. A pause ensued, and af- 
ter a while he requested leave to say something, to 
which I replied, he had heard me without inter- 
ruption, and I was willing to hear him in like man- 
ner. He began by saying, it was very indecorous 
and unchristian in me to come to his house, a 
stranger to him, and from another land, and ad- 
dress him in such a manner, charging him, who was 
a man of so much experience in the church of God, 
with being a deceiver, saying, surely I must be mis- 
taken. 1 told him it was in love to his soul, and 
under an apprehension of religious duty. He called 
upon me to produce my authority for my mission. 
I told him my authority was in my own heart. He 
said conversion was a great work, and he was not 
to be converted all at once. I queried with him, 
‘Are not the people thus deceived? Do they not 


For “The Friend.” 











































He said he 


my visit. I expected at times he would have turned 
me out of the room. We rose from our seats to 
take our leave, when the bishop clasped my hand, 
and holding it, paused, saying, ‘I believe I may 
say I feel thankful for it;’ doubtless meaning the 
visit. Requesting us to take some refreshment, he 
kindly conducted us to the stairs again, and we 
parted, never more to meet on this side eternity ; 
for I received an account about twelve months af- 
ter this visit, of his removal by death. We re- 
turned to our inn, rejoicing; I, under a sense of 
faithfulness, in co-operating with the help merci- 
fully vouchsafed to deliver what to me appeared to 
be the whole counsel of my divine Master, and my 
companions, that I was helped to get through to 
my own relief.” 

There can be no doubt that much mischief at- 
tends the false belief that the priests can absolve 
their hearers of sin. Instead of lessening crime, it 
must encourage it, and remove the belief of future 
punishment; and induce a total disrespect for the 
truth of religion—especially if they think they can 
be released from sin by paying for it. 


sendeiliidiiibisenis 

Cultivation of the Cranberry.—Our readers know 
that we have printed in the Zéegraph much in be- 
half of the cultivation of the cranberry as a crop, 
by our farmers, in the belief that it would be found, 
when its culture was understood, to be as profi- 
table, or a little more so, than the same ground 
could be occupied with anything else. Beside, it 
can be raised upon spots on the farm almost or 
quite unfit for any other crop. At any rate there 
is not a farm of fifty acres, perhaps in the State, 


yjon which could not be found a spot where the 


cranberry could be cultivated successfully. At the 
last Agricultural Exhibition of the Bucks County 
Society, we saw the finest cranberries that ever met 
our eye, which the producer informed us were from 
upland cultivation. 

The following article from the Granite State 
Furmer, refers to lowland cultivation, and contains 
many capital hints, worthy of the attention of our 
farmers, which we hope it will receive — Telegraph. 

I take the liberty of offering a few suggestions 
upon the cultivation of the cranberry.—It is pas- 
sing strange that so much is said, and so much 
time and money spent upon the cultivation of fruit 
in general, and so little said and done upon the 
cultivation of this most delicious and healthful berry. 
But few appreciate the worth of this “little sour 
thing,” or we should see every farmer forthwith 
dedicating a small patch of his big farm to its 
growth. Some object to it because of its exceeding 
tartness, especially when sugar is so high as at the 
present time. But let us take courage; the sugar 
cane will yet be raised by every farmer, and sugar 
will be manufactured at a cost far Jess than the 
present price of sweets. I think the subject of rais- 
ing cranberries and of the sugar cane, will go hand 
in hand, or ought to, at least. 

It may not be generally known how cheaply 
cranberries can be raised, and how long they can 


































facts. It appears that a male turkey kept in 1851 | believe the clergy have power to forgive their sins?|be kept fresh and nice, with but little waste, 1 


Art thou endeavouring to undeceive them !’ exhort-| venture the assertion that they may be raised at 


a cost not above good Baldwin apples; yet the 
bring three times as much. They may be kept in 
a vessel of water, by changing it now and then 
the year round. They should be kept in a cog) 
cellar, and not allowed to freeze. But the point to 
come at first is, how to raise them, and let the 
keeping of them be of secondary importance. Hay. 
ing had a little experience in the matter, I venture 
to write it out. When the farm upon which I noy 
live was purchased by my father, there existed 
on it a shallow reservoir, containing about one acre. 
It was full of cels, pouts, blood suckers, and 

and many a spree did the boys have “pouting,” 
from a large rock on one side, and near a “d 
hole.”—Subsequently the water was allowed to 
run off, and it soon gave signs of vegetation. Sweet 
flag and willows predominated. In the fall of 184y, 
I took the liberty of trying an experiment on the 
old frog pond. Many an incredulous smile played 
over the faces of my neighbours as they passed by 
and beheld me plunging about in the mud, tearing 


up willows and pulling up sweet flag turf. I was 


then young, and they called it one of my notions, 
I remember of receiving encouragement only of 
one map,—an old gray headed farmer—he said to 
me, “go on; it will be worth more than railroad 
stock!” I did go on, and spent some $15 in work 
and feneing, eight years ago this fall, and fifty dol. 
lars would not buy the crop I have taken from the 
vines this year. Last year I had some eight or 
ten bushels; I sold them for $4 per bushel. One 
year ago last spring I raked over four bushels, and 
got $4.25 per bushel. Two years ago this fall I 
raked three bushels, and sold them for $3 per bu- 
shel.— Putting the income of the last three years 
together, the amount will not fall short of $100. 

Readers of this article will ask perhaps, can't 
we go and do likewise? You can, and do even 
better, provided you begin right.—‘ How is that?” 
you will ask. Get rid of the grass on any wet soil, 
either by plowing deep, or taking off the turf; set 
your vines, two or three roots in a hill, three feet 
apart each way. If you can get it within half 
mile, cover the soil two or three inches deep with 
sand, leaving the vines sticking through and above 
it—If you can flow it in water, do so, and if it 
will flow over in summer, during heavy rains, 
much the better. Let no stagnant water be allowed 
to stand about the vines. If no sand can be con- 
veniently had, let them take their chance, and 
they will set well and get the advantage of the 
grasses, but not so readily as if sand were put on. 
The variety should be considered, the large round 
berry being far the best; I would not take the 
other as a gift. 

The best method of getting the roots is to use 
a common dung hook. Strike the hook into the 
roots, pull out a turf; a little way from this take 
out another; thus you may get your vines, and 
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benefit what you leave by thinning. The bunches _ 


of roots taken out in this way will make some eight 
or ten hills each. 

Some are trying the experiment of mowing the 
vines, running them through a hay-cutter, and then 
sowing them as you would grain, and harrow ot 
rake them in. It is asserted that each joint in the 
vine will produce a new vine. I am inclined to 
think this will do on very wet soil, but the other !8 
the more certain method.— Z. Breed, Ware, N. Hl. 


None has any proper knowledge of God, unless 
he inwardly worships Him.— Benson, 





Spiritual growth consists most in the growth of 
the root, which is out of sight. 
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____ For “The Friend.” jsays, “I once made my home at her house, in-|sympathy and unity of the meeting was expressed 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, duced thereto by an expectation of receiving help but ft ioe not pear. that any cantante on asked 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem-|by her good company and example, in my religious|for by her in the superior meetings. It would 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. progress ; in which 1 was not disappointed. She|rather appear that she felt the time had not fully 
Cee Ege arS was indeed a safe way-mark, as far as I could ob-|come, and that she must bear the burden and ex- 

SUSANNA MORRIS. serve, in every point of view; and I thought asjercise of the prospect some time longer. 

“Qn the first of the Eighth month [1730,] I|much refined from dross, as any Lever knew. Her} Morris Morris and wife, believing that their 
embarked a second time for Ireland. In six days|constant dwelling seemed to be nearer the fountain| Master required their services in the newly-settled 
we arrived at Holy Head, near Belfast, and tra- of good than most, and therefore her services in| meeting at Richland, then a branch of Gwynnedd 
yelled from thence to Newtown, where we had two|public meetings, as well as in a more private way|meeting, removed there in 1741, taking a certificate 
meetings, mostly of the people of the town. The f visiting families, for which she had an excellent|/of membership dated Seventh mo. 28th of that 
Lord our God favoured us largely with his good | gift, were always fresh and living, as far as I have|/year. In the next month with her beloved Friend 

resence in the times of our waiting on him; to his|€ver seen, or understood by the account of others.” | Elizabeth Morgan she attended Choptank Yearly 
own praise, I desire to speak it—for He alone is|‘‘I was willing to [give] a short account of her|meeting, and in the next year [1742] with her 
worthy, yea for evermore, saith my soul !” from my own knowledge, in a grateful remem-|sister Hannah Hurford she visited some of the 

Of being at Dublin, she writes :—“ In that city|brance of the comfort I received from her gospel | meetings in New England, where on the 23d of the 
a concern fell on me to visit Friends in their fami- | labours, as well as her truly sympathizing Christian|Sixth month they attended a meeting at South 
lies—and also at Edenderry. I may truly say, care over me, when young both in years and reli-| Kingston with John Churchman. 

Blessed be the Lord, for he helped me in the good| gion; and when, in fear and trembling, I entered) The exercise on the mind of Susanna Morris 
work. I think that the service of visiting after a|upon the awful and weighty work of the ministry.|respecting England still continued, and believing 
godly sort is very beneficial in promoting true|1 found her indeed a nursing mother in Israel, yet|that the full time had come, she in 1744 opened 
Christianity, as worldly and profane visits beget|With true judgment, making proper distinctions, so| her concern to the Monthly meeting at Richland. 
ungodliness and corrupt ways. I stayed about|as not to encourage a false birth—she having at-|A certificate was granted her of the unity and 
three weeks in Dublin waiting for a passage to|tained to deep experience, by the things that she|sympathy of Friends of that meeting, and her 
England, and in that time had very close work, | suffered, and being learned in the school of Christ,| Friend Elizabeth Morgan, having obtained like 
both in meetings and in visiting many Friends’|could speak a word in season to those that were|credentials from Gwynnedd Monthly Meeting, they 
families. It was chiefly to the widows. I have|weary. She was eminently gifted for comforting|spread their concern before the Yearly meeting of 
cause to think it is the Lord’s work, and that he|the mourners in Zion. O how have I known her|the Ministers and Elders held Seventh mo. 15th, 
delights in it, when it is done in his fear, and in}ministry flow like heavenly oil into the wounded |of that year. Having the unity of this body, with 
the innocency of his Truth. We left Dublin in|soul, and her speech to distil as the small rain|their concern manifested by indorsements on their 
good unity with Friends, and with sweet peace in|upon the thirsty, parched ground.” certificates, they prepared for their departure, tak- 
my bosom. I embarked this second time for Eng-| During this period, (part of 1732-3-4,) a very|ing passage in the snow Philadelphia Galley, John 
land the first day of the First month [1731,] and|remarkable visitation was extended throughout the| Houghton, master, bound for London, which sailed 
on the second we arrived at Whitehaven, having a| meetings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. About|on or before the 20th of that month. 

pa passage. Then my mind began to go ajone hundred came forth in the ministry. Of these} Susanna thus writes of this voyage and visit :— 
ittle too fast homeward. I was ready to say in|ten were members of the particular meeting of|‘It pleased my good and heavenly Father to send 
my heart, ‘O let me go home, if I must come back} Abington, to which Susanna Morris then belonged.|me over the great ocean, in the sixty-second year 
again.’ It was not good for me to think so; there-|No wonder then, that she felt more than usually|of my age, in the year 1744, and my companion 
fore let none that would do the best they can, take|bound to tarry at home. To feel with them and|was Elizabeth Morgan. We embarked in the Phi- 
example in this.” for them, to comfort them in their sorrows, to cau-|ladelphia Galley, bound for London, north about 

She was busily occupied in religious service in|tion them in their mis-steps. The burden which|Scotland; but by reason of contrary winds, were 
Cumberland, Lancashire and London, and after|falls upon the rightly exercised who are zealous|safely put into Derry harbour, in the north of Ire- 
attending the Yearly Meeting in the latter place,|for the Lord’s cause, anxious to help the babes in|land; having had ten weeks’ passage, wanting two 
took passage from thence, Fourth mo. 27th, 1731,|Christ, and yet conscious that the mistakes, and|days. The people were kind to us for our money, 
in the snow Lovely Hannah, bound for Philadel-|over-zeal of some goodly young ministers, do often|and we had a comfortable meeting with the Pres- 
phia, of which John Wilcox was master. On this|give occasion of reproach to the Truth, is very|byterians about two miles from the city. From 
voyage they had one great storm, in which her|great. Of the young ministers who at that time|thence we went with two orderly men, who, for 
bowsprit was broken, and they were in apparent|came forth at Abington, all did not prosper. Some, |hire, carried us with our clothes on horseback be- 
danger of being lost. After a tedious passage of|as John Griffith, became of extensive service in the|hind them to Colerain, where our good Master 
nearly eleven weeks, she landed in Philadelphia|Church of Christ,—some in more limited spheres}owned us with a good measure of his spirit, to 
on the 12th of the Seventh month. of action, were useful in their day, and some were|speak a little for his honour; for truly He above 

She says :—“TI took shipping with John Rich-|soon lost sight of. Expanding in words, beyond |all is to be honoured forever. We visited through 
ardson, who was drawn from home to visit Friends|the life and power, is the failing of some young| most of the northern parts of Ireland; and many 
and others in Pennsylvania, and came again with! ministers, and it is quickly followed by religious|times where the Lord’s living presence was met 
sweet peace in my bosom to Philadelphia, being|declension ; self-sufficiency is the fault of another| with, my heart has been more gladdened than with 
away on that visit for Truth’s service three years|class, who, believing that they have felt the hea-|the increase of outward things.” 
lacking two months. Now, saith my soul, the|venly putting forth, are not willing to give place to (To be continued.) 

Lord our God is worthy of everlasting praises,|the counsel or reproofs of others, but will judge 
that has been pleased so to favour a poor worm,|for themselves, let others feel as they may about 
as to bring her in safety to her outward home|their services; these are treading on the brink of 
again.” a precipice, which few who stand on ever descend 

After a few days at home with her family, Sus-|in safety. 
anna Morris went to Philadelphia to attend the} On the 29th of the Fifth month, 1734, Susanna 
Yearly Meeting. In the meeting of Ministers,| Morris and her sister Hannah Hurford laid before 
held Seventh mo. 20th, she gave some account of| Abington a concern to visit the churches in Mary- 
her visits, and produced certificates of unity and|land, Virginia and Carolina. On this journey, she 
fellowship from Holland and Great Britain, dated|does not appear to have met with any unusual 
in the years 1729 and 1730. hardships, but her labour and that of her sister 

_On the 28th of Sixth month, 1732, she was|/appears to have been very acceptable to those 
liberated by her Monthly meeting for service on|visited. They brought home with them returning 
Long Island. This appears to have occupied her|certificates of unity from Little River and Nance- 
for a month or two, for she did not produce to her}mond, which they laid before their Friends at 

Monthly meeting the certificate of the unity of|home Tenth mo. 30th. 

Friends at Flushing with her gospel labours among| In the ‘I'welfth month, 1738, she informed her 
them until the Ninth month. She now, for a sea-|Friends of the Monthly meeting that her mind |tles being afterwards mutually transferred, the crop 
son, was mostly at home. At this period John|was engaged with a weighty prospect of visiting|formerly beneath the blue, in a few days appeared 
Griffith resided for a time in her family. John! England again, going by way of Barbadoes, The|blighted, while on the patch previously exposed to 




























































































Effect of Light on Vegetation.—That the warmth 
of the sun has comparatively little to do with the 
specific action of his rays on the chemical functions 
of the leaf, is shown by some interesting experi- 
ments made by Mr. Arndt, of England, on the ef- 
fect of rays of light of different colours on the 
growing plant. He sowed cress seed, and exposed 
the different portions of the soil in which the seeds 
were germinating, to the action of the red, yellow, 
green and blue rays, which were transmitted by 
equal thicknesses of solutions of these several colors. 
After ten days, there was, under the blue fluid, a 
crop of cress of as bright a green as any which 
grew in full light, and far more abundant. The 
crop was scanty under the green fluid, and of a pale 
yellow, unhealthy colour. The red and blue bot- 
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the red, some additional plants sprung up. From 
the result of these experiments, it has been recom- 


mended that a cheap blue glass be employed for} 


glazing hot-houses, conservatories, &c., instead of 
the kind now in common use. 
estate 
From the Edinburgh Review. 
The Mediterranean. 
(Continued from page 189.) 

The volume of Admiral Smyth on the Mediter- 
ranean has various merits, which we fully appre- 
ciate. As a writer, he is chargeable, perhaps, 
with some little eccentricities of style; but he 
brings to his subject great nautical and scientific 
knowledge, much earnestness of purpose, and the 
results of an active personal survey of many coasts 
of this sea; and of some, especially on the African 
side, before imperfectly known. 

The very familiarity of the Mediterranean in 
these days has begotten a certain indifference to 
its peculiarities and grandeur. Looking to physi- 
cal features only, it is by far the most wonderful 
ocean-inlet or midland sea in the world; pene- 
trating further into the heart of the continent than 
any other, and more strangely broken and diversi- 
fied in its outline by gulfs, straits, islands, and in- 
ner seas. 
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poetry under the various local names derived from| These details illustrate that new science of 
adjoining people or coasts. The word Mediterra-| Physical Geography which has already added 9 
nean is not found, we believe, before the third or! largely to our knowledge of the earth we inhabit 
fourth century, appropriate though it be in the way, and which gives such certain and ample promise to 
of a general description. Other names of common future research. The same principle of illustration 
currency may still be found among the motley tra-| may still be kept in view, for the physical histor 
ders in this sea—but they are not recognized in| of the Mediterranean is in every part singularly 
our maps—and it is not needful to enumerate them.| blended with the history of the nations which have 
Those, on the other hand, connected with its great| successively had dominion on its shores, and with 
natural divisions, as the Adriatic, the Archipelago, the arts, literature and social usages which haye 
\Xc., are necessary in themselves, and sanctioned by | ever rendered remarkable this portion of the globe 
long and familiar historical use. It has been remarked by an eminent philosopher, 
These divisions are of considerable interest in that human culture and civilisation have generally 
the physical history of the Mediterranean. As| clung to countries brought into proximity and fa- 
‘many as seven have been suggested and defined ;/ cility of intercourse by inland seas and deeply- 
but we may content ourselves with denoting one,| indented coasts. Admitting the reality of this 
\which is instantly obvious to the eye, as breaking! view, the Mediterranean may be cited as the hap- 
ithe sea into two great, though unequal, basins; piest illustration of it; and in the same sense its 
and not less strikingly marked by certain natural) strangely irregular northern coasts present a strik- 
features, which coincide with, and illustrate, the ing contrast with the unbroken and riverless line 
simple geographical fact. ‘This is the partition of the African shores from Morocco to the mouth 
‘made by the long peninsula of Italy, the island of) of the Nile. Egypt and Carthage, indeed, grew 
|Sicily, and the projection of the African continent|into grandeur on this less favoured coast. But 
‘at Cape Bon; leaving a passage barely eighty miles} Egypt rested on the Nile and the Red Sea; while 
in width between the western and eastern basins of Carthage, of Phcenician origin, held its dominion 
‘the Mediterranean. The fact thus obvious to the) less in Africa than as a naval power, frequenting 





Mere verbal description does little to-|eye is physically expressed by the lofty ridge of or subduing the European coasts and islands on 


wards illustration in a case of this kind. A map|the Apennines stretching along Italy to its very 
or globe must be before the eye, and the Mediter-|extremity, and re-appearing in the Neptunian 
ranean be looked at simply and singly in its boun- | Mountains of Sicily; and yet further by a bar or! 
daries and dimensions; putting aside all local as- line of shallow sea, occupying the strait between 
sociations which may disturb such general view. Sicily and Africa, and separating the profound) 
It will be seen at once how singular and curious is depths which lie on each side of this submarine! 
the configuration of this vast basin; how deeply its|ridge. Though a part of the line be thus sub- 
guifs run into the lands which surround it ; and merged here, as well as in the narrower breach 
how closely they approach at its eastern end those forming the Strait of Messina, the physical fact is} 
other deep inlets of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, even rendered more striking by this submergence ; | 
which have their connection with the oceans of an-|and brought more closely into relation with those) 
other hemisphere. The eye, cast over other parts | geological changes which have moulded the earth’s 
of the globe, will see nothing equal or comparable|surface into its present shape and aspects. And 
to it in these physical peculiarities. that great subterranean forces have been at work 

We shall hereafter refer to some present proofs in this barrier-line, we have further evidence, 
of these remote events (whether slow or paroxymal equally curious and instructive, in the volcanic, 
in kind) in the voleanoes and earthquakes which phenomena, living as well as extinct, which are 
still so singularly affect the basin of the Mediter-|notable throughout its whole extent ;—not unin- 
ranean. Meanwhile, a superficial view will show terruptibly, indeed, but so connected in course and 
us this sea exchanging its waters with those of the |direction as to give them an evident relation to a_ 
Atlantic at one extremity; at the other, nearly;common physical cause. At the northern end of 
2000 miles distant, dissevered but by a low and|this line we find the volcanic rocks of the Euga- 
narrow isthmus from those which belong to the;nean Hills; amidst which, in the village of Arqua, 
Indian Ocean. Throughout the whole of this dis-|stands the secluded tomb of Petrarch. Coming! 
tance it divides Europe from Africa, physically |southwards a long tract of extinct volcanic forma- 
and socially the two most dissimilar portions of the tions stretches through the Roman States; and yet! 
globe,—the “ discordanti liti,” as Dante calls them, | further south, the region of Vesuvius and the Cam-| 
in the very passage from which we have just quoted. | pi Flegrei, wonderful in its present phenomena, not 
The continent of Asia closes its eastern extremity; less so in those aspects which belong to ages before 
and the Asiatic line of coast, including that of the|any known history. Following our line further,| 
Black Sea, which may be regarded as its inner,;we come to Stromboli and the Lipari isles, still 
basin, is not less than 2500 miles in length. The|emitting flames and volcanic vapors, as they are 
total circumference of the Mediterranean, follow-|recorded to have done more than 2000 years ago. 
ing the line of its great gulfs, is estimated at up-|Yet further south, but within sight of these isles, | 
wards of 13,000 miles; its area, including the| rises the mighty cone of Etna, cireled round by a 
Black sea, and the Seas of Azof and Marmora, is|vast girdle of lavas and other volcanic rocks—the 





stated at 1,149,287 square statute-miles, by Ad-|theme of magnificent poetry to Homer and Pindar; 
miral Smyth. These are magnificent dimensions ; | and in the series and succession of these rocks giv- 
and rendered more striking by its profound depth,/ing record of ages far anterior to any poetry on 
of which we shall presently speak, and by the lofty|earth. The line of subterranean fire we are trac- 
mountain-chains which form its coasts, or rise as|ing has still another attestation in an event of our 
islands from amidst its waters. ‘own days. In 1831 a volcano suddenly burst forth 

The name of the Mediterranean docs not belong |in the mid-sea between Sicily and Africa; burning, 
to the ancient history of this sea, and is not found | for several weeks, and throwing up an isle or crater- 
in the earlier geographers, either of Greece or cone of scoriz and ashes, which had scarcely been 
Rome. To the people of Palestine it was empha-|named before it was again lost by subsidence be- 
tically “ The Sea,” or “ The Great Sea.”’ To the neath the sea, leaving only a shoal bank to attest 
Greeks and Romans it was the Sea within the|this strange submarine breach in the earth’s crust, 
Columns, the Mare internum ; Nostrum mare ;| which thus mingled fire and water in one common 
or still more frequently described in history and | action. 








the opposite side of the Mediterranean. 

It would be a matter of mere technical geo- 
graphy to enumerate the several chains or groups 
of mountains which encircle and define this inland 
sea—the Sierra Nevada—the long African chain 
of Atlas—the Maritime Alps and the Apennines— 
the mountain ranges on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic—the great group of Greece—the vast 
chains of Caucasus, Taurus, and of Libanus, all 
closely pertaining to its physical geography. We 
might name Parnassus, Pindus, Olympus, Pelion 
and Ossa, Hymettus, (Eta, Athos, Etna, and a 
hundred other mountains familiar to classical me- 
mory, which either rise from the waters of the 
Mediterranean or are more distantly seen in coast- 
ing its shores. But, without pausing upon these, 
or illustrating them by the endless quotations which 
will crowd on the recollection of the scholar, we 
may remark that no sea exhibits so wonderful a 
continuity of lofty and precipitous coast as the 
Mediterranean. With the exception of the north- 
ern shore of Africa, from near Tunis to the borders 
of Syria, and a few more limited portions of coasts 
in other parts, we find generally around this vast 
circuit a bold mountain-frontage to the waters; 
magnificently exemplified in the Corniche and 
whole line from the Rhone to the Arno; in the 
African coast from Algiers to Bona; in the shores 
of Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria; and yet more 
in the grand range of mountains traversing the 
ancient monarchy of Mithridates, and forming for 
many hundred miles the precipitous southern boun- 
dary of the Black Sea. Many portions of these 
Mediterranean coasts make their first swell from 
the sea to the height of 3000 or 4000 feet, with 
mountains behind them more than doubling this 
elevation. 

(To be continued.) 
onantiiilanandts 

The Slate Trade—The manufacture of school 
slates, black boards, roof slates, and mantel pieces, 
by the Lehigh Slate Company, of this State, has 
become an important branch of trade to Philadel- 
phia. At the agency of the company, in Straw- 
berry street, a number of specimens of marbleized 
slate may be seen, some of which equal marble for 
beauty of colour and polish. ‘The slate is obtained 


from the quarries at Slatington, near Bethlehem, 
where some three hundred men are employed to 
prepare the rough products of the quarry for mar- 
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fet. The slabs are taken out in sizes ranging | borrower and the lender, and he suggested as much 
from twenty to thirty square feet, and then cut up 
in sizes for bureau tops, mantels, counters, Kc. The 
date, after being ground smooth, is painted with 
the various colours desired, and then placed in an 
oven and baked until the colours become perfectly 
impregnated with the slate. It is then polished to 
the highest degree, which brings out the colours 
strongly. The plate thus prepared is said to be 
stronger than the marble, and costs only about 
one half of that article. ‘Though this art of beau- 
tifying slate has only been in operation in this State 
some six or ten months, it is very extensively known, 
and in a great measure, has superseded marble 
for mantels, &c.— Ledger. 

















stating that John had lent Peter one hundred dol- 
lars, which Peter would repay to Jobn in “tree 
monts.” This Peter signed, and thus far the two 
financiers made the thing “all regular and ship- 
shape.” But at this poiut a difficulty presented 
itself. They both knew that the notes were drawn 
in the operation of borrowing and lending, which 
they had witnessed, but neither of them had ob- 
served what disposition was made of the document, 
neither could tell whether it was for the borrower 
or lender to take charge of the paper. Here was 
a dilemma. At last a bright idea struck John: 

“You have de money to pay, Peter, so you must 
take dis paper so as you can see as you have to 
pay it.” 

‘his was conclusive; the common sense of the 
thing was plain, and Peter pocketed his money 
and his note, “so as he could see that he had to 
pay it.” Three months passed over, and punctually 
to the day appeared Peter, and paid over the pro- 
mised sum to John. ‘This being done, the mugs 
and pipes were again brought out. After puffing 
a while, Peter produced the note, and handed it to 
John, with the remark: ““Now, John, you must 
take the note, so that you can see that the money 
has been paid.” 


———__+e——_ 


For “ The Friend.” 

It is not known to me who is the author of the 
little article in last week’s “ Friend,” headed “ Go- 
ing to School,” but I am bold to say that I was 
ove of those happy children, and if a little space 
could be afforded for the following few words, 
should they not be objectionable, as a sequel to 
that article, it would be a gratification to the wri- 
ter. If not thought best to insert them, please for- 
ward them to the writer of the above-mentioned 
sketch. 

“GOING TO SCHOOL.” 


But those happy children did not all belong to 
(irassfield ; some were there from the hot and dusty 
summer city, drinking in health and happiness 
from the pure country air, and the pure country 
kindness, and laying the foundations, in one at 


—_——__so——————_ 


The Priest and the Irish Milkman.—The fol- 
lowing amusing instance of Irish wit on the part 
least, of a life-long love of rural life that has/°f * Roman Catholic milkman, in foiling the at- 
catia @ purest aeing of happinesa tempts of a priest to make him give up reading the 

And a still more native place is quiet Grassfield ear est a —— in an address 
piteaye re yo ee - On reaching the milkwan’s humble cabin in the 
their name, then, I thank the author of « Going ao of Kerry, the priest thus ee him : 
to School,” for the beautiful memories awakened Y Vhy, my good fellow, T am informed am pee 
afresh by the vivid descriptions of that simple|*° 1" the habit of reading the Bible ; is my infor- 

. . tion correct ?’ 
sketch; hoping and trusting that the renewed |” aa “ 
yearnings for the innocence of those childish hours fine —n * ; —— rue, plase yer riverence, and a 
hd _ = — era —_ hin at oa you know,” said the priest, “that it is very 
bled again to become as little children, for His : ; . Tie ok ae 
sake. x Wrong for an ignorant man like you to read the 
Hamilton, Second mo. 22d, 1858. Scriptures.” 

Reenter etre : “Ah” replied Pat “but you must be afther pro- 
vin that same before I’}] consint to leave off.” 


cnelilil 
Unsophisticated Honesty.—In these days of ; . 
fraudulent over-reaching of creditors, and dishonor-| ‘That I will do from the book itself. Now turn 
able shifts to avoid the payment of honest debts, it | to 1 Peter ii. 2, ‘As new born babes, desire the 
is refreshing to hear of men who value honesty |sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.’ 
above all price, and need no legal pressure to en-|Now you are only a babe, and are therefore wrong 
foree their adherence to the path of integrity. Anjto read the Scriptures yourself. You are here told 
early number of Harper's Magazine gives the fol-\to ‘desire the sincere milk of the word,’ and one 
lowing anecdote of the business transaction of a|who understands what the ‘sincere milk’ is, must 
couple of Dutchmen. If men more accustomed to/give it you and tend you.” 
the laws which govern the business world had an} Pat listened attentively to the Priest’s authori- 
equal share of rectitude, we might hope for carly |tative address, but no way at a loss, replied : 
relief from monetary embarrassments, “But be aisy, your riverence, while I tell you. 
A little time ago, when I was took ill, I got a man 
HOW THE DUTCHMAN GAVE A PROMISSORY NOTE. |to milk my cows, and what do you think he did? 
There were two early settlers in the western part| Why astead of givin’ me the rale milk, he chated me 
of Pennsylvania, whose names were Peter and John.|by putting wather into it; and if you get my Bible, 
Peter had increased the size of his farm by annex-|perhaps you may be afther serving me that same. 
ing to it a small tract of land adjoining, and he|No, no, I'll kape my cow and milk it myself, and 
lacked about one hundred dollars of the sum which|then I shall get the sincere milk, and not as I 
Was necessary to pay for his new acquisition. He|might from you, mixed with wather.” 
called upon his neighbour John to borrow the| The priest thus finding himself defeated, and de- 
amount. John consented at once, and, going iuto|sirous that the mischief should spread no farther, 
another room, he brought out an old bread basket, |said in a conciliatory tone : 
and counted down the desired number of dollars,! “Well, Pat, I see you are a little wiser than I 
and then the two sat down to two large earthen thought you; and as you are not quite a babe, you 
mugs of cider, and as many pipes of tobacco. After | may keep your Bible, but don’t lend it or read it 
smoking over the matter for a while, it occured to|to your neighbours. 
Peter that, in a similar transaction, he had seen or 
heard something like a note passing betwee 





| 





n the seriously, replied : 


“Sure enough, your riverence, while I have a 


to John. The lender assented to the propriety of|cow and can give a little milk to my poor neigh- 
such a course. Paper, pen, and ink were produced, | bours who have none, it is my duty to do so, as a 
and between the two a document was concocted, |Christian; and saving your riverence, I will.” 


The priest concluding that the honest milkman 


was rather a tough customer, gave up the argument, 
and walked off abashed. 





How Wine is Made in California—We have 
on previous occasions expatiated on the capabilities 
of the Golden State as a wine-producing country, 
and we now transcribe from the Los Angelos Star 
a description of the method of manufacturing this 
beverage in that city from native grapes :— 

“The first operation in the process of wine-mak- 
ing, after the grapes arrive at the mill, is to shell 
them off the stems; six men are employed in this 
operation. The grapes, as they come trom the vine- 
yard, are thrown upon coarse wire sieves, which 
are firmly set at an angle of about forty degrees, 
above and around the mill. Wooden forks are 
used to shell the grapes, which, as they are detached 
and moved about on the sieves, fall through into a 
hopper, which conveys them to the mill. The stems 
remain upon the sieves, and are removed by hand. 

The mill is formed by two horizontal wooden 
cylinders, about three feet long, and ten inches or 
a foot in diamater. These are kept in motion by 
means of a crank, which is easily turned by one 
man. The mashed grapes fall from the cylinders 
into a large shallow tank, from which the juice ra- 
pidly flows off, and passing through a couple of 
sieves, to separate any skins or seeds which flow 
along with it, is raised by a pump and conducted 
to the fermenting tubs. These vessels hold from 
eight to fifteen hundred gallons each. The juice 
in this state, fermented without the skins or pulp, 
produces white wine. The skins and pulp, toge- 
ther with the seeds, are removed to other tubs, 
where during the process of fermentation, colour- 
ing matter is extracted, forming red wine. 

To give a high colour to the wine, the pomace, 
as it rises to the surface during fermentation, is 
frequently broken-up and stirred into the wine. 
This is only practised when the juice, pulp, and 
skins are fermented together in the same vessel. 

After the mash is sufficiently fermented, which 
occupies from ten to eighteen days, the wine is 
drawn off into pipes, and the pomace is then taken 
to the press, where it is subjected to the pressure 
produced by a five-inch screw. Surrounding and 
attached to this screw is a drum of about ten feet 
in diameter; a rope is wound upon this drum, and 
one end carried to a capstan, when the power of 
two or more men is applied to long bars, which 
produce a leverage of no insignificant amount. 
Five men are employed in this branch of the ope- 
ration. 

The daily product of wine is two thousand gal- 
lons, and the estimated product of the present viv- 
tage is eighty thousand gallons. 

Notwithstanding the pressure which has been 
applied to force the bruised grape to yield its spirit, 
yet so endurable are the exhilarating qualities of 
this fruit that the pomace still contains enough to 
tempt the cupidity of man; so the pomace is sold 
to distillers, at the rate of five dollars for the po- 
mace from which one thousand gallons of wine 
have been made. The pomace is mixed with water, 
and then subjected to distillation, and the result is 
a good distillation of pure grape brandy. 





Be not afraid of those trials which God may see 
fit to send uponthee. It is with the wind and the 
storm of tribulation that God, in the garner of the 


Pat, eyeing his admonitor very cunningly and/soul, separates the true wheat from the chaff.— 


lolinos,. 
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The eye of a godly man is not fixed on the false 
sparkling of the world’s pomp, honour, and wealth. 
It is dead to them, being quite dazzled with a 


greater beauty. 


Early religion lays the foundation of happiness 
both in time and eternity. And as religion is a 
personal business, if all the world were to forsake 


Christ, it would be our duty to follow him. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 6th inst. 

No later news from India or China had been received. 
The British Parliament was in session. Lord Palmerston 
had given notice of his intention to bring in a bill for 
the amendment of the government of India, and Earl 
Gray gave notice of his intention to present a petition 
from the East India Company against any alteration in 
their Constitution. A bill has been proposed, giving 
authority to the East India Company to raise a loan ot 
not over ten millions sterling. It is now stated that the 
horrid tales which have been so long current, respecting 
the mutilations by the natives of India, of English men 
and women, have been grossly exaggerated, if not actu- 
ally untrue. A bill had been introduced, and read the 
first time, abolishing imprisonment for debt. 

The Prince and Princess Frederick William embarked 
on the 2d inst., for Prussia. 

The steamship Leviathan was successfully floated in 
the Thames on the 3lst ult. She will remain at her 
moorings opposite Deptford, until her internal arrange- 
ments arecompleted. The Atlantic Telegraph Company 
publish a report to the shareholders. It will require 
more capital to pay for the seven hundred miles of cable 
now making. A frightful colliery explosion had occur- 
red at a pit near Ashton-under-Lyne, by which a large 
number of men lost their lives. 

The sales of cotton in the Liverpool Market for the 
week, were 74,000 bales. Fair Orleans, 74d.; fair Mo- 
biles, 74d.; fair Uplands, 7d. The Manchester advices 
continued favourable, and all qualities of goods have 
advanced. Breadstuffs were very dull. Western Canal 
flour, 20s. 6d. a 22s. 6d. Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
228. 6d. a 238. 

The improvement which was beginning to be observed 
in the general trade of France, had been checked by the 
rumours in regard to the restrictive measures proposed 
by the government. There was a general decline in the 
price of wheat and flour in the French markets. The 
conspirators, Orsini and Pierri, confess all that is im- 
puted to them. Their murderous designs included the 
Pope and the King of Naples. The project for a sub- 
marine tunnel between France and England had been 
submitted in France to an official commission named by 
the Minister of Public Works. James Odier, one of the 
oldest and most respected bankers of Paris, had failed 
with liabilities to about $1,000,000. This failure caused 
the suspension of several other firms. The Legislative 
Chambers had before them a law empowering the exe- 
cutive to remove from Paris all persons who may at- 
tempt to disturb the public tranquillity. The Moniteur 
publishes letters-patent nominating the Empress Regent, 
in case of any calamity befalling the Emperor, before 
the Prince Imperial attains his majority. 

At the trial of the Neapolitan Revolutionists of the 
Sixth month last, which has commenced at Salerno, 286 
prisoners appeared in court. These wretched creatures 
have been treated with great cruelty, the allowance for 
the support of each was about three cents a day, and at 
their trial many of them were pale, dried up, shivering, 
and shrinking from the cold, and scarcely able to walk 
upright from the effects of cold and hunger. 

The Russian Emperor Alexander, to add example to 
precept, has resolved to emancipate all the serfs on his 
private domain, securing to them all the advantages 
granted to peasants of private individuals, and giving 
them the buildings in which they reside. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The attention of this 
body is so much riveted to the Kansas question that 
other topics receive little consideration. The bill for the 
increase of the army stands next in interest, and has 
been further debated in the Senate. It seems probable 
that Congress will permit the increase of the army only 


by authorizing the President to accept the services of 


volunteers, to the extent of four or five regiments. The 
expenses of the U.S. army, small as it is, are already 


























cific Hotel was destroyed by fire. 
lodgers lost their lives in the flames. 


creasing their stock of specie. 
amounts are large beyond precedent. 
of New York, on the 20th in-t., held $31,416,077. 
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enormous. It was asserted by Senator Johnson, of Ten- 
nessee, that the cost of the army has amounted to nearly 
two-thirds of the whole national expenditure since the 
origin of the U. S. government. He calculated the cost 
of each regiment of regulars that might be added to the 
army at about one million of dollars per annum. A num- 
ber of the Senators consider also that the Mormon rebel- 
lion has been much magnified, and that the whole diffi- 
culty might be removed by pacific means. The majority 
of the Senate Committee on Territories have reported a 
bill for the admission of Kansas with the Lecompton 
Constitution. A minority report was presented by Se- 
nator Douglas, and another by Senators Collamer and 
Wade, in which they contend that the Lecompton Con- 
stitution and its adoption were concocted and expected 
to supersede the triumph of justice in Kansas, and that 
to admit it by Congress is but to give success to fraud 
and encouragement to iniquity. At a meeting of the 
Special Committee of the House on Kansas affairs, a re- 
solution was adopted instructing the chairman to pro- 


cure from the State department the registry and census 
of the votes of Kansas, “in accordance with the law.” 
Resolutions providing for the means of a full investiga- 
tion of the subject referred, were all rejected by a vote 
of 8 to 7. 


New York.—Mortality last week, 473. On the 17th, 


a fire in Maiden Lane destroyed property, valued at 
$250,000. Since Mayor Tiemann came into office, strong 
efforts have been made to break up the business of the 
lottery policy dealers. 
have been arrested, 23 of whom were locked up in the 
Tombs, and the rest gave bail to appear for trial. A 
writ of execution for $636,000 having been sued out by 
Brown Brothers & Co., against the Collins line of Liver- 
pool steamers, for moneys advanced, an attachment has 
been issued against the steamers composing the line, and 
they are now in the hands of the sheriff. 
efforts are making to dispose of these fine vessels to the 
Russian government. 


Altogether 62 of these people 


It is said that 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 173. 
St. Louis —Early in the morning of the 20th, the Pa- 
A number of the 


Rhode Island.—The returns of all the manufacturing 


and mechanical establishments show 100 on full time, 
61 on short time or partial operation, 19 stopped ; 27,523 
hands on full time, 10,805 on short time, 8198 idle. 
Compared with the week before, there was an increase 
of 10 mills and over 2000 hands working full time. The 
number of hands totally out of employment decreased 
860. 


The Banks of all the chief Atlantic cities are still in- 
In most of them the 
Those of the city 


Miscellaneous. — Free Counties in Western Virginia.—It 


is stated that two new counties—Buchanan and Breck- 
enridge—are to be erected from poitions of Tazewell, 
during the present session. The Jeffersonville Advocate 
says that in the former, there are only three slaves—and 


in the latter, there exists the anomaly in Virginia of a 


county in which slavery has not a single representa- 
tive. 


The Chateaux in France.—According to a general sur- 
vey lately made of all the old castles and country seats 
now existing in France, there remained 20,312, whereof 


311 are of the 12th and 13th centuries, 804 of the 14th 
and 15th, and 3114 of the 16th. The others are of a 


later date. More than 2500 of them have drawbridges, 
turrets, and crenellated battlements. 

Pork Trade of Cincinnati, Ohio —The number of hogs 
received at Cincinnati, Ohio, this season, is 423,483, 
against 344,512 for the same time last year. The busi- 
ness this season is expected to exceed 450,000. 

The Bark Adriatic, which has given the French au- 
thorities so much trouble, has, it is said, again escaped. 
Taking advantage of astorm at night, the American ves- 
sel put to sea. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad.—Twenty miles of this 
work have been completed in time to secure the grants 
appropriated by Texas. Cars are now running on the 
road. 

Australian Gold.—During the year 1857, the ship- 
ments of gold from the colony amounted to 2,582,793 
ounces. 

A King for Canada.—The Sandwich (C. W.) Mercury 
advocates the erection of Canada into an independent 
kingdom with a permanent ruler. A member of the 
royal family of England is proposed as the most eligible 
person to found a Canadian dynasty. 

Cotton Seed for Oil.—The ships Highland Light and 
Masobac were at the outer anchorage of Galveston, 
Texas, on the 2d inst., taking on board cargoes of cot- 
ton seed, for some cotton seed oil manufacturers in Flo- 





- Italy, who have heretofore obtained the seed from 
gypt. 

The British House of Lords.—By the muster-roll of the 
“ Lords spiritual and temporal” of the present British 
Parliament, it appears that the whole number who com- 
pose the House of Lords, is four hundred and fifty-one 
Of the entire catalgoue, exclusive of princes of royal 
blood, there are only one hundred and eighteen peers 
whose titles are older than the reign of George III. 





WANTED. 
A Principal Teacher for the Girls’ Select School in 
this city. Apply to 
Srpney Coargs, 1110 Arch street. 
Anna Maria Roserts, 117 N. Ninth street. 
Bevan M. Hacker, 316 S. Fourth street. 
Eleventh month, 1857. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


An unmarried Friend of suitable qualifications, is 
wanted to act as Librarian, and take charge of the 
accounts and other matters at the Institution. 

Application may be made to 

Samvet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 

Jor Evans, Springfield, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 
Jos. ScatrerGoop, 304 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Twelfth mo. 21st., 1857. 





WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

JorL Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
EBENEZER Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaieun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JoserH Exkinton, 377 S. Second street. 
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Diep, First month 10th, 1858, at the residence of her 
daughter, Elizabeth S. Leeds, in Germantown, Puene 
FELL, relict of Dr. David Fell, of Buckingham, Bucks Co., 
Pa., in the 84th year of her age; a member of Frankford 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 20th of the First mo., 1858, at Fallsington, 
Bucks county, Pa., in the 73d year of her age, Saran W., 
wife of David Brown; an esteemed member of Falls 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear Friend had long 
been subjected to a bodily affliction, which confined ber 
much of the latter part of her time to the house, and fre- 
quently to her bed, and produced an abundance of suf- 
fering, which, it may be truly said, she bore with exem- 
plary patience. She manifested much christian resigna- 





;tion to the Divine will, and her friends have the consoling 


evidence that she looked forward to a happy immorta- 
lity with a well grounded hope. 

, on the 12th of the Second mo., 1858, at Falls- 
ington, Bucks county, Pa., in the 20th year of her age, 
Mercy W., daughter of Abraham Brown; a member of 
Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, on the 17th inst., Janz CirarK; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, in the 68th year of her 
age. “The memory of the just is blessed,” and the me- 
mory of this dear Friend is precious, and, we believe, 
will live in the hearts of her surviving relatives and 











friends, who have witnessed her circumspect upright 
walking, her integrity and unobtrusive worth. She pos- 
sessed a clear and sound judgment, and a benevolent 
heart, sympathizing with the poor and needy, and ad- 
ministering to their wants. By a submission to the sanc- 
tifying power of Divine grace, she was qualified for ser- 
vice in the church, and during many years occupied the 
station of overseer, being engaged for the support of the 
discipline, and the maintenance of our religious princi- 
ples and testimonies, which were dear unto her. Her 
loss is deeply felt. But having been concerned that her 
day’s work should keep pace with the day, and to have 
‘oil in her vessel, with her lamp,” we believe that the 
summons found her not unprepared to meet the Bride- 
groom of souls, and that she is now, in the enjoyment of 
that eternal rest, which is prepared for the people 0 
God. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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